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The Indian Prophecy 


By Kenneth Andler 


In all Nature’s artistry there is — 


ing so startling in beauty as her master- 


afternoon when all the braves were loll- 
ing around their little village he had 


pieces of The Great Stone Face and | appeared suddenly from out the forest, 
Indian Head in the White Mountains of | and with an unusual gleam in his dark 


New Hampshire. That her great work 
contained a note of prophecy, that it 


I 
] 
J 


eyes had summoned all to follow him. 


, Thru the dark pines the little band 


was an immense memorial to a dying | 


race has never, until recently, been 
brought to the attention of men. 
tain it is, however, from the perusal of 
ancient manuscripts, from the piecing 
together of scattered information, that 
the Indians, altho at first worshiping 
the profile, came later to read their 
doom in it and, far from adoring The 
Great Stone Face, to hate it. For a 
time the Indians saw in The Old Man 
of The Mountains what most of us see 
today-—eternal peace, tranquility and a 
lasting unconcern about the petty quar- 
rels of men. But after the prediction 
of Falling Mountain, they came to re- 
gard it as something inevitable, sinister 
and tragic. 

Of what tribe the Indian seer was 
chief is a matter difficult to ascertain. 
lt is thought by some that he was an 
Abenaki who had strayed south, but 
the majority hold that he was either a 
Coosuck or a Nipmuc, probably the 
latter for that was the tribe native to 
the White Hills. But no matter what 
his blood he was greatly revered by his 
people who had the utmost confidence 
in his prophecies. The Chief had de- 
rived his name from his first feat in 
foretelling the future. On an August 


Cer- | 


wound its way until it attained the brow 
of a hill. Opposing the savages, and 
shutting out the major portion of the 
sky was a huge mountain, blue and 
lofty. The Chief stood upon a boulder 
and addressed his people in a few 
words. 

“Tt has been given to me by the 
Great Spirit, by the God who dwells in 
these mountains from which the whole 
world is ruled, to know that very soon 
the side of that great hill will be torn in 
two. Such are the wonders in waumbe- 
ket mechna.” 

And, lo, even as he spoke there came 
a loud rumble from across the valley, 
growing in volume, shattering to bits 
the silence that had enveloped the lis- 
tening Indians. There, on the blue 
slope of the lofty giant was a great scar 
widening and running down toward the 
valley, barely seen thru the dust of 
grinding rocks, hardly comprehended in 
the rumble that was filling the whole 
world. The mountain was falling to 
pieces before their eyes. Fear gripped 
the braves, and they looked at their 
chief whose face was illumined with 
awe and triumph. Then the thunder- 
ous clamor began to die down and the 
dust to lift toward the sky, leaving in 
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naked, unconcealed ugliness a great 
wound on the side of the mountain. It 
was that night around the camp fire 
that the chief had taken his name. 
Nor from that day had his word been 
questioned. 

At the time of the first prophecy, 
concerning the avalanche, Falling 
Mountain was a young man. It was 
not until the chief was bowed by the 
weight of seventy winters that he saw 
the Profile of the Rocks. It came about 
in this way: leaving the camp on an 
afternoon in autumn when the huge 
mountains were splashed with crimson 
and gold, he wandered until he came in- 
to a notch, a passage thru the hills 
until now unknown to him. He was 
struck by the sheer heights that tower- 
ed to heaven on either side, for tho he 
had roamed the mountain country all 
his life never had he seen a thing like 
this. Treading softly up the valley he 
came upon a small pond. After lying 
down to drink he rose and glanced al- 
oft. The expression on his face sud- 
denly became one of dismay. Awe- 
struck he stepped backward with his 
eyes fastened on the brow of a moun- 
tain, rising sheer from the edge of the 
pond. From the top of that steep 
hill a gigantic face was peering out over 
the wilderness, a profile of mammoth 
proportions with features of serene love, 
eternal patience. Over the image drift- 
ed clouds of filmy white, slowly turning 
to gold from the setting sun. Chief 
Falling Mountain sat down feeling 
weak, He did not take his eyes from 
the miraculous face, but gazed at it 
steadily as if to fathom a great mystery. 
And so he remained all night making 
out as best he could the face of his God 
by the wan light of a new moon. 

‘The next day after the sun had been 
up some time the practical side of the 
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old Indian overcame the mystic, and he 
walked down the valley a little way to 
ascertain if the face could be seen 
from another angle. He had walked 
some distance before he looked again 
and when next he gazed at the moun- 
tain the face was gone. Gone! He ran 
back swiftly to his first station and 
looked again. It was still there, and 
had not vanished like a vision. The 
fact that the profile could be seen from 
only one point impressed him all the 
more with the wonder and mystery of 
it. 

It was two days later that a scouting 
party of braves found him on the shore 
of the little pond gazing aloft at the 
Great Stone Face. When the braves 
themselves saw it they fell down in 
fear, asking their chief what it meant. 
He told them as best he could, and 
directed them to return to the village 
and move it to this place. 

While they were gone Chief Falling 
Mountain walked up the valley and 
saw, silhouetted against the sky, for 
the first time the object which he later 
called a “finger.” It was pointing to 
the profile as if the Great Spirit had set 
is up as a sign to attract attention to 
the face. 

And so the wigwams of the tribe were 
pitched around the small pond at the 
foot of the mountain. Every night 
the chief addressed his people and told 
of the meaning the Great Spirit had in 
thus carving an image of himself from 
solid rock. And as he spoke to these 
simple people the Great Stone Face 
could be seen, high up, fringed with 
drifting clouds, gazing down the valley, 
immutable, eternal. It was such a 
pow-pow that was broken up one even- 
ing by a young brave, Bluejay by name, 
dashing in hurriedly, out of breath. 
scared, at his wits’ end. Pointing to 
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the southwest he told them, “Another 
face—there! Looks like me—you— 
any of us.” 

This report greatly disturbed Chief 
Falling Mountain for reasons he could 
not fathom. Once or twice he had 
been puzzled when looking at the Pro- 
file of the Rocks at the thought of that 
face resembling a creature different 
from himself and from his tribe. It 
was the face of a man but not of an 
Indian. The high forehead, the thin 
lips, the jutting chin—these had dis- 
turbed him secretly. And now to have 
this brave discover a face like an In- 
dian’s! What could it mean? He 
would find out on the morrow. 

At daybreak, accompanied only by 
Bluejay, whose name was given him 
because of his roving disposition, Fall- 
ing Mountain set out toward the south- 
west. Soon the red men found them- 
selves staring, awestruck, at another 
face of rocks, a profile of an Indian, 
silhouetted on a ridge against the sky. 
The face was upturned with a look of 
appeal, of distress, of agony. The 
lower lip protruded and the jaw was 
set. Tilted back from the forehead 
were trees, which at the great distance 
appeared as feathers, a head dress dyed 
with the red and gold of autumn, with 
the red and gold of the warpath. 

Once, the inquisitive Bluejay asked 
the venerable old chief his opinion of 
the marvel, but receiving no answer he 
became still. The two walked back to 
the village in silence. Nor would the 
old prophet talk to anyone all that day. 
Toward night the air became sultry, 
and the unaccustomed heat depressed 
the whole village. Darkness fell swift- 
ly, wrapping the mountains in_ its 
shroud. Trembling gleams of lightning 
toward the west brightened the sky be- 
hind the image of the Great Spirit so 
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that it was seen sharp and bold against 
a background of green light for a sec- 
ond and then plunged into a blackness 
darker than night. The lightning in- 
creased, leaping from the “finger” over 
the brow of the profile, illumining it 
for an instant and then, disappearing, 
making it vanish into darkness. 

By all this Falling Mountain was 
greatly troubled. A storm at this time 
of the year was unusual enough, but 
to have it display the Great Spirit’s 
handiwork with such startling effect 
was too much. Morever, the memory 
of the Indian’s profile was distinct in 
his mind. He could readily see that 
there was a difference between this 
face and the one to the southwest. And 
so he sat, smoking at the door of his 
teepee, staring stolidly with sombre 
eyes at the beginnings of the storm. 
Looking up the notch he beheld a great 
V’ the sides of which touched the sky, 
blocked up with luminous green for a 
second and then left black in the chaos 
of a universe unformed. The rumble 
of the thunder reverberated among the 
hills, echoing from mountain to moun- 
tain, and the lightning leapt from crag 
to crag. The storm was working it- 
self into a fury, but in the flashes of 
lightning the great face could be seen, 
high up, peering untroubled with calm 
strength down the valley. The climax 
of the storm came in a blinding flash 
that shot a ball of fire straight out from 
the “finger” on the ridge, lighting up 
the whole notch in a glare as bright 
as noonday. Chief Falling Mountain 
jumped to his feet, crying out with a 
voice of distress. In the dark recess- 
es of his mind a light had flashed like 
the ball of fire and he had seen clearly 
in an instant of time the meaning 
of that “finger” that spouted fire, of the 
strange creature’s face peering with re- 
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lentless force at the Indian’s Profile 
staring agonized, toward heaven. He 
called his people to him, addressing 
them in a shaking voice. ‘The pat- 
riarch was making the prophecy of his 
life. He was telling them that the 
“finger” was not a finger at all but a 
tool of destruction, meaning no good 
for the terror-stricken Indian to the 
southwest. Nor did the Great Stone 
Face, behind his back, signify any good 
for that Indian. The Great Spirit had 
made both profiles, but the one first 
found was not his image. He had writ- 
ten a prophecy in the rocks, until now 
uninterpreted. With a gesture the old 
man dismissed the assembled braves 
who collected in groups discussing this 
latest and strangest prophecy. 

The next day when the sun was 
shining over the mountain world, fresh 
after the rain, Chief Falling Mountain 
gave the order to move, and the little 
tribe filed northward. It is thought 
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the band settled on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, but whether or not that 
is so is a matter of conjecture. Of this 
we are fairly certain, that thru the 
medium of the prophet, Falling Moun- 
tain, the Indians were enabled to read 
the symbol of their doom graven in the 
rocks of waumbeket mechna—the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire 
To this very day in those mountains the 
symbols stand; the cannon, perfect 
in form and elevation, trained over the 
head of the Old Man of the Mountains, 
the face of the White Man who peers 
with calm, determined strength at In- 
dian Head, in the features of which are 
preserved for all time the suffering of 
the Indian race. The White Man and 
his cannon are forcing the Indian south 
and west. And so the prediction of 
Falling Mountain came to be fulfilled, 
long after his death, proving that he 
had read aright the Great Spirit’s mean- 
ing in the eternal Profiles of the Rocks. 
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Some Truths About 
Florida 


By Edwin Gordon Laurence 


Florida possesses in climate its one 
great asset. Take that away, and with 
it goes its vegetables, fruits, and attrac- 
tions for tourists. It is its climate 
which makes possible the enjoyments 
of ocean bathing the year round, which 
enables its soil to produce vegetables 
when the northland is covered with 
snow, puts juice and sweetness into its 
oranges, and makes its land a mecca for 
pilgrims from all sections of the earth. 

There is so much that may be said 
in reference to the beauties of Florida’s 
weather that it appears folly to claim 
that it is forever perfect. So much 
propaganda has been spread through- 
out the country regarding Florida—the 
misrepresentation of things as they ac- 
~ tually are—that people come here with 
preconceived notions which are bound 
to be unkindly dispelled. For instance, 
a visitor recently inquired of the writer 
if it ever rains in Florida during the 
winter season. If she had waited for 
just one week she would have learned 
from personal observation that it can 
rain during that season of the year 
and rain hard, as West Palm Beach 
had four days of almost continuous rain 
during the latter part of January of this 
year. 

But that should not occasion alarm, 
as since then this section has been 
blessed with many days of as delightful 


weather as can be found anywhere un- 
der the sun. As a rule, Southern Flor- 
ida receives its rains in the spring and 
autumn, there being ordinarily only 
sufficient fall of water during the other 
seasons to supply the immediate needs 
of vegetation. But the months of Jan- 
uary and February of 1924 were ex- 
ceptional, inasmuch that rain fell on at 
least twenty days of each of those 
months. The writer has been a visitor 
to the east coast of Florida for many 
years, and he bears testimony to the 
fact that such weather as was exper- 
ienced in the Palm Beaches during the 
first two months of last year is indeed 
exceptional. 


As a rule, the summers in Southern 
Florida are not hard to bear even in the 
interior, while on the east coast they are 
really pleasant, except during the 
middle of the day when the sun rays 
down its heat with semi-tropical inten- 
sity. The prevailing winds during the 
summer are from the east and the 
southeast, and these, blowing over the 
broad Atlantic, carry with them the 
refreshing ozone of the ocean. The 
nights are, as a rule, truly delightful, 
as there are no rocks and few tall build- 
ings to hold the heat through the day 
and throw it off during the night. Dur- 
ing the past two summers, which the 
writer spent ‘without a break in the 
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Palm Beaches, there were few nights 
that he was uncomfortable, and dur- 
ing the greater number of them he re- 
quired a covering of some sort. 


There is no twilight in this semi- 
tropical section in which is located the 
Palm Beaches. Ere the sun has dis- 
appeared below the horizon, the lesser 
light which is given us to illumine the 
night takes up its duties and quickly 
transforms the splendor of day into the 
glory of night. There is no blending of 
the two portions of the 24-hour day. 
The moon and the stars enter upon the 
scene before the disappearance of the 
sun, consequently that soft, blending 
period, known as the twilight in more 
nothern latitudes, is absent from South- 
ern Florida. The night comes unher- 
alded by twilight, and in the morning 
it flees before the coming of dawn, not 
retiring slowly and gradually but dis- 
appearing immediately on the approach 
of the sun. 


In the early morning hours of the 
winter months, no matter how clear 
may be the weather, the heavens are 
veiled in drablike draperies which, on 
the appearance of the sun, fade away, 
giving place to soft, delicate shades of 
purple, pink and blue. As the enrap- 
tured eye gazes upon these delicate 
splendors, it seems to the soul of the be- 
holder that the portals of heaven swing 
open and from them come forth celes- 
tial voices that bid him enter. This 
effect is enhanced by the choiring notes 
of the mocking birds as they send out 
into the early morning air their rich, 
dulcet tones of greeting on the birth of 
a new day. 


But nature is not always so sweet 
and gentle in Southern Florida. At 
times, it is almost terrifying in its fury. 
In no other land has the writer seen the 
waves of the ocean beat against the 
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shore with more force or wildness, nor 
felt the winds smite with greater ener- 
gy than they do in this supposedly 
gentle clime. These howling winds will 
grapple with towering trees as might a 
giant with a pigmy, sway one back and 
forth as though in mockery and then 
derisively pluck it up by the roots and 
dash it upon the earth. These scenes, 
while they are certainly awe-inspiring, 
are yet uplifting and enobling, testify- 
ing that God speaks to his children of 
earth in the tones of the thunder and 
the tongues of fire as they flash across 
the firrmament, just as much as he does 
in the whispering of the breezes and the 
twinkling of the stars. 

Not often is the ocean tumultuous in 
this southern clime. It generally moves 
with an easy, almost listless swell that 
languorously invites one to wanton in 
its bosom. At times, it is as calm as a 
tranquil lake, and then will be reflect- 
ed in its waters the heavens in all their 
glory. During the day, its waters will 
take on all the hues of the rainbow, the 
slight ripple of the waves making the 
colors appear as though they were 
sprites dancing to the music of the 
spheres. At night, when the moon, at- 
tended by the myriads of stars, sails 
proudly into view, the waters seize up- 
on the splendors of the heavens, mag- 
nify them by the power that within the 
water lies, and present the enlarged and 
intensified picture to the bewildered 
and entranced gaze of the beholder. 
At such times, the glories of earth, air, 
water and sky as seen and felt in Flor- 
ida are beyond the power of mortal 
man to portray by means of the writ- 
ten word. On such occasions they must 
be seen by the spirit, as only by the 
spirit may they be comprehended and 
only by the spirit may they be ex- 
pressed. 











Mt. Chocorua 


By Elizabeth Hodges 


A vivid morning with white cloudbanks 

Just above us on a dark blue background 
Miles behind, and a soft September breeze. 
Eagerly we leave the car and view our task, 
The path invades a shady wood, 

And disappears. We follow tree-tops 

As they lead up, up, up— 

Immeasurable distance to a rocky cone! 
Our hearts leap to attempt the prodigious. 


With lunches strung from belts and wraps secure, 
Our hands are free for the mountain staff: 
Joyously we bound up the grassy path 

Cool as a cave, with tiny spots of light. 

Safe islanded on boulders in mid-stream, 

The playful waves assault, divide, and pass; 
The wet banks slip and give under foot, 
Undermined by summer floods. 

We follow its course, short-cutting where 

It makes a circuit, yet always near enough 

To drink its lively coolness when the path ascends 
And the breeze deserts us in the heavy pine. 

No more of grass; we now must leave pine needles 
For the dry, rocky bed of a spring torrent. 


Up, up, and up,—then a breathing 

Rest on a boulder landing: 

Little air and noon heat! 

On, on, and on! The white birch 

Saplings stoop to reach us aid. The staff 

Bears weight and steadies quivering knees, 

Wraps oppress and hardier climbers bear their burden. 
The first long rest on the deep-piled rug 

That the pines have spread. 

We stretch ourselves and desire fails; 
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Then the deliciousness of sentient quiet! 

As the breeze stirs the stillness, life revives: 

“How far to the top?” ‘The mountaineer laughs: 

“A little farther you can glimpse the summit; 

Judge for yourself then.” Reluctantly we stand, 

But the goal urges and a smoother trail invites. 
Pleasant conversation and a gentle incline 

Bring us to a wooded promontory bounded by ledge; 
The vista opens and we see our cone, the first view 
Since the base, and seemingly more distant! 

Our weary limbs protest, our spirits sink; 

Yet how weak to give the struggle o’er while strength impels; 
So back into obscurity and the upward strain. 


Silently each climber conquers height; 

Each step brings nearer, nearer, 

But each breath comes hard, 

And temples pound who’s this? 

“Warm day,” he murmurs, quaffs a proffered cup; 
A younger man returns to the stream for more. 
We gladly sit and chat, ask questions and reply. 
Our friend is a professor from New York, 

Has summered in this section many years, 

But never had courage up to this 

To take two hundred pounds to such a height: 
We leave him panting on a rock. 





Another silence as with lips tight closed 

We call each ounce of strength into. the fight; 
We clasp hands, pool our energy and on 
‘Till o’erwrought muscles balk, and we sink inert. 
“One sandwich please, and no more till the summit!” 
The experienced one says “No”. but all outbear him: 
No more grateful morsel ever passed our lips. 





Our trail turns from the brook, now small and quiet, 
From shade to gravel and a scrubby growth; 

We wilt and falter at the sun’s fixed stare, 

Lie prone when muscles longer fail 

To execute the will. Repose does not refresh, 

But lengthens out endurance, and gives life 

Another lease to make the goal. Our gravel path 
Turns into rocks and then to boulders. What a maze 
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If early settlers had not marked a trail! 

Was it the lure of game or beauty that ofttimes 

Took this sturdy farmer, Piper, to the top? 

Or, dwelling at its feet, did its looming bulk 

Oppress him, till he had to leave the plough and scythe, 
Conquer its size, and stand astride its brow 

Like David on Goliath? At any rate, he found 

The easiest approach, they tell us (though to us it seems 
The hardest possible) and called it by his name. 


As we sit talking about trails, this one and another, 
Weedamoo, named for an Indian pursued by white men 
When whites and Reds contested for this land, 

(Rather than be captured, the legend goes, he jumped to death 
From off a boulder onto jutting rocks 

A hundred feet below. A myriad of boulders 

Answer the requirements, but no one seems to know 
Which one was Weedamoo’s.)—as we sit, 

A father with his son and daughter pass us in the ascent. 
All three are clad in khaki, knickered, heavy-shod; 

They stop to give us greeting and to say, already 

They have climbed the Profile and Mt. Washington. 


The experienced says “On!” if we would reach the summit 
And return before fall darkness closes in. 

So on we go, a short stretch at a time, and then 

A period of rest and cool and get our breath. 

After an endless mighty effort when limbs refuse 
And “second wind” is spent, when we wish heartily 

We had not started, and wonder if we dare to stay 
Just there, until the party picks us up on the return, 
(But even that faint hope is lost; they plan 

To make the descent by the Weedamoo trail.)— 

Just then the trees give way and only rocks appear,— 
Rocks, rocks, and boulders piled a mountain high! 
But we can see the highest and the sky beyond! 

A keen breeze fills our lungs, a joy of victory 

Never felt before, impels us on, 

An exultation like the first warm day of spring, 

Or sight of home after an extended absence. 

To see the goal after blind toiling toward it, 

To measure distance and with each leap diminish it! 
No weariness can hold us back; like sheep released 
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Into an open pasture, we scatter playfully 

To outrun each other. This is the rocky cone, 

Yet one vast field of rocks, tending sharply upward 
With hugest boulders piled on top, like city skyscrapers 
Junked in a heap. We do not look about 

’Till crawling, scrambling, and by ladder’s help, 

We make the flat surface of the top-most ledge. 


And then the scene unrolls before our eyes, 

Hills, valleys, mountains to the north and west, 

As if some mighty giant, angry at the world ° 

Had thrown them in confusion; and then relenting 

Had covered each with velvet green. As long we gaze 
It changes to a liquid green, like undulating ocean, 

With waves inrolling far as eye can reach; 

It fades into a gray then mist and cloud, 

’Till earth and heaven meet, and melt, and merge. 

To the east we note the town of Conway and a gentler slope, 
Away beyond, a silver ribbon which they tell us 

Is Maine’s Saco River, widening toward the ocean. 

Here clouds and sea contest for the horizon. 

Southward we pick out familiar ranges and the lakes 
Which gleam a turquoise blue set round with green. 

We seek instruction from a group who have 

Preceded us, and with field glasses have made out 

What naked eye would miss. With map and pointer 

We fix names to peaks to say we’ve seen them; 

But the names add nothing. The guard whose out-look cabin 
Clings to earth with cable tentacles a. hundred yards below, 
Tells us ’tis the clearest day for several weeks. 

So we turn back to nature’s work again 

And feast our souls so they will never hunger more, 

Take in the vastness and with awe and wonder 

See life big—give up the weariness, the petty, 

And the man-made,—see only the eternal hills! 

















Steer Days in Gilmanton 


By Allen B. MacMurphy 


It was nearly winter when the steer 
fever attacked the boys of Gilmanton. 
The year before, it had been the lure of 
West. We had all made lariats and had 
gone about with toy pistols stuck in our 
belts, shooting and lasooing imaginary 
Indians and Cattle. The year before 
that, it had been fighting, for the Russo- 
Japanese War, petty though it may ap- 
pear to-day with the world struggle 
lying between, was then filling a great 
deal of space in the newspapers. 

The transition from the Wild West 
era to the steer era was gradual. No 
date could be picked as symbolic of the 
frontier post; of none could it be said: 
“Everything previous to this belongs to 
quent to it, to the steer age.” The 
the Wild West age; everything subse- 
keeping of steers, indeed, was an out- 
growth of the Wild West impulse. 
Considering ourselves too old for phan- 
tom cattle, we yearned for real animals 
to tend. The knowledge that they 
were to be raised as beasts of burden 
instead of for beef increased, rather 
than lessened, our enthusiasm. 

We had begun to discuss the desir- 
ability of acquiring steers early in the 
fall, but it was not until the first snow 
came that Clinton Brown’s mother gave 
him a pair, making him the first boy in 
Gilmanton actually to own one. Clin- 
ton was our unquestioned leader. His 
4ather, who had died a year or two pre- 
viously, had been the village physician 


for a generation. Moreover Clinton 
owned the only driving goat in town 
and two of the swiftest bob-sleds; he 
had a flat-bottomed boat on Meadow 
Pond, and he was heir-apparent to a 
real gristmill, with turbines, belts, mill- 
stones and a mill pond. In addition to 
all this, he was a good fellow in his own 
right, frank, good-natured, adept at all 
kinds of sports; the sort of boy who 
always commands the admiration of 
his kind. 

Clinton’s steers were black and 
white; he named them Buck and Star. 
Theon Woodward, son of the village 
storekeeper, who had come to us from 
Maine the previous year, got the sec- 
ond pair. They were reddish brown, 
and he called them Buck and Bright. 
Sight of Clinton and Theon striding 
through the village with their respective 
teams hitched to wooden-runnered 
sleds, swinging their goads and calling 
out “Gee off” or “Come to” with as 
much bravado as the driver of the fin- 
est pair of oxen in the county, evoked 
my admiration and envy. At first I 
tried to content myself with driving 
their beasts when they would let me. 
The joy of this was short-lived. I 
felt that I needed a yoke of my own, 
and I asserted this so frequently and 
so emphatically that when I returned 
from school one afternoon, a pair were 
standing in my father’s barn. They 
were small and unbroken; their color 
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red and white, the red predominating. 
Like Clinton, I named them Buck and 
Star. 

After we had broken our steers to be 
controlled in the conventional way, 
Clinton conceived the idea of training 
his to be driven like a span of horses. 
By enabling the driver to ride instead 
of walking beside the animals, this 
made possible bursts of speed. The 
steers still had more of the calf than 
of the ox in their make-up. Ropes 
were used as reins and head-halters as 
bridles. Where he led, we followed. 
Soon it was not uncommon for a pair 
of steers to be seen trotting through 
the streets of Gilmanton with a small 
boy crouching behind them, cracking a 
whip made by tying a long strip of raw- 
hide to the end of his goad, and urg- 
ing his steeds forward in approved Wild 
West style. 

One day Clinton and I decided upon 
a stunt more ambitious than any that 
we had tried previously. I drove my 
steers to his barn, and we hitched them 
ahead of his. A few large boxes piled 
on the sled and a little exercise of the 
imagination enabled us to start through 
the village with a Rocky Mountain 
stage-coach. Clinton and I took turns 
acting as driver and guard. An air 
rifle was carried as protection against 
possible Indian forays. When we 
drove to Clinton’s grandmother’s house, 
she was so enthusiastic over the equi- 
page that she became our first, —and 
only,— adult passenger. 

As the winter wore on, our thoughts 
turned from the far-away West, which 
we knew only through books and an 
occasional tent show, to the New Eng- 
land countryside in which we dwelt. 
When the big storms came, we chained 
logs to the runners of our sleds, hitched 
four steers to each of them, and joined 
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the road-breakers. When the wood- 
piles at our homes neared exhaustion, 
we considered it good sport to go to the 
surrounding forests for a fresh supply, 
emulating the men of the region who 
were using their oxen to haul logs to 
portable sawmills. 

The coming of the steers transformed 
our attitude toward certain phases of 
village life. Previously we had regard- 
ed work around the barn as drudgery 
to be shirked whenever poss "Sie. Now 
that the stable held creatures of our 
own, we had to abandon this position. 
A spirit of rivalry to see who could 
keep his cattle in the best condition 
sprang up. Cards and currycombs 
were plied industriously, and the tasks 
of cleaning out the stalls, scattering 
fresh bedding, and fetching water, hay 
and grain were performed with cheer- 
fulness, almost with joy. We displayed 
considerable enthusiasm over the pre- 
paration of steaming bran mash after 
a hard day in the snow. 

More and more, we performed useful 
tasks with our steers. The schools of 
Gilmanton, like those of most New 
Hampshire country towns at that time, 
had a long winter vacation, extending 
from early January to the first of April. 
Our elders considered this little short 
of a calamity; to us, it seemed a bless- 
ing. It gave us time to devise count- 
less uses for our teams, and when our 
own invention lagged, our parents came 
to the rescue. 

Clinton’s mother had a woodlot on 
Gunhouse Hill, a height just north of 
the village which takes its name from 
the fact that in the pre-Revolutionary 
period, it was crowned with some sort 
of blockhouse. Thither he and I went 
frequently to play at lumberman. The 
lot would not have excited a sawmill 
owner; the trees were mostly scrub 
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birches from one to three inches thick; 
but it could provide firewoud, and our 
imaginations were working well. _ For 
a week or two we left the village at nine 
o’clock every morning, carrying axes 
and hatchets. The steers looked on 
tolerantly while we hacked away at 
the brush with more ardor than skill. 
The trees were small, and, novices 
though we were, we felled them with 
regularity. When we could make chips 
fly two or three feet by a series of es- 
pecially lusty blows, we felt like veter- 
ans. At noon we would build a fire in 
the snow, eat the lunches our mothers 
had prepared, and plan the wonderful 
things we should do when, having 
grown up, we sought our fortunes in 
the West. 

Toward the end of February, the 
northering sun set the snow-rills run- 
ning by day, while by night the coun- 
try froze as solidly as though it were 
still midwinter. When that happens, 
your New England country boy be- 
comes restless; he realizes that the 
maple sugar season is at hand. We had 
made syrup before, but lack of trans- 
portation facilities had limited our op- 
erations to tapping the maple trees near 
our homes and boiling the sap on the 
kitchen range. It was fun, but it lack- 
ed the romance of a real sugar camp. 
This year, our steers and sleds made 
prospects for more ambitious opera- 
tions appear bright. 

One morning, on arriving at the store 
to do an errand, I was accosted by 
Theon. 

“T’ve a great scheme”, he exclaimed 
excitedly. “Dad’s rented a sugar camp 
down toward Meadow Pond and says 
we can run it. What do you say?” 

I regarded the idea precisely as any 
other boy of my age would have done; 
it was manifestly an inspiration. I did 
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not tell Theon that, however. I said 
something about thinking it over and 
learning the attitude of the family. 
They had a habit of throwing cold 
water upon my dearest plans which 
made me wary of committing myself 
to a course of action without consult- 
ing them. It was far more dignified to 
answer a proposal vaguely and later to 
say that it did not appeal to you than 
to show enthusiasm at the outset and 
later to admit that parental interdic- 
tions forced you to drop the plan; any 
boy in Gilmanton could have told you 
that. 

To my surprise and delight, the fam- 
ily could think of no objections. The 
whole of that day was spent in prepar- 
ations, and early the following morning 
two wooden-runnered sleds, each piled 
high with sugaring apparatus and each 
drawn by a pair of steers guided by a 
much—bundled—up small boy, turned 
the corner below the store and moved 
slowly out on the Concord road. The 
sky was cloudless, the snow soft and 
our spirits high. “It’s a fine sap day”, 
Theon shouted back to me. About an 
hour later, we turned from the highway 
and began the quarter-mile trek over a 
woodroad to the sugar camp. We 
shouted and sang when we caught sight 
of the low, weather-beaten roof of the 
sap-house. Soon we were at the door, 
which we found secured by a stick of 
cordwood wedged against it. To re- 
move this was the work of a moment. 
Then we entered upon our domain. 

We were so snow-blind that for a few 
moments we could form little idea of 
the shack. As our sight returned, we 
noted two diamond-shaped apertures, 
one at either end, which served as win- 
dows and ventilators. Down the middle 
of the room ran the brick arch; in it a 
fire had been laid ready for a match. 
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On the wall near it hung the long, black 
iron pan in which we were to do our 
boiling. A skimmer fastened to the end 
of a long stick hung near it. Two 
hogheads in which to gather sap and a 
large vat in which to store it stood in 
one corner. A couple of chairs and a 
bunk completed the furnishings. A 
door opposite that through which we 
had entered led to a lean-to where were 
stanchions for the animals and a supply 
of firewood. 


Unyoking one pair of steers, we 
hitched them in the lean-to. Then, 
loading the remaining sled with spouts 
and buckets, some wooden and some 
galvanized iron, and taking each a 
hatchet and a bit and stock, we went 
forth to tap. On two sides of each of 
the larger trees we put buckets, one 
toward the north, the other toward the 
south. On each of the smaller trees, we 
put a single bucket. 


First we would smooth off a space 
three or four inches square. This we 
did by chipping away the outer bark. 
Then we bored two holes, on a level 
with each other, in this prepared area 
We pounded the spouts firmly into 
these holes, from which sap began to 
ooze as soon as the bit penetrated the 
inner bark and began eating into the 
live wood of the tree. We then sunk a 
nail just below the spouts. On this we 
hung the bucket, into which the sap 
fell, drop by drop, as we started in 
search of the next tree. We had set 
out all our buckets by noon. After 
luncheon, we began to get the sugar 
house ready for boiling. Inspection 
showed the vat and hogsheads clean 
and sound. We remarked that we must 
not forget to bring milk-cans in which 
to store syrup. We satisfied ourselves 
that the firewood in the lean-to was 
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sufficient in quantity and of the proper 
size. 

Late that afternoon we mounted a 
hogshead on one of the sleds and made 
the rounds of the tapped trees. The 
spouts on the northerly sides already 
bore tiny icicles, but those with south- 
ern exposure still dripped sap. The 
buckets ranged from a quarter to half 
full. Returning to the sugar house, 
we baled the hogshead’s contents into 
the vat. Then we secured the door, 
yoked the idle steers, and started home- 
ward. 

Early the following morning we left 
the village again. This time we took 
only one team, for we had decided to 
alternate. On the sled were two milk- 
cans. Our provisions included raw ham 
and eggs, for we intended to start the 
fire before lunch time. We felt con- 
fident that after adding the sap we ex- 
pected to collect during the forenoon 
to that already in the vat, we should’ 
have enuugh to justify us in starting to 
boil. Nor- were we _ disappointed. 
After making the rounds of the trees in 
the first half of the forenoon, we lifted 
the pan from the wall, put it atop the 
arch and set fire to the dry wood be- 
neath it. While blue smoke began to 
issue from the crazy chimney of the 
sugar-house, we poured pailful after 
pailful of sap into the pan. Soon wisps 
of steam curled up from the surface. 
We stoked the fire energetically. Steam 
rose more and more rapidly. The sur- 
face of the sap began to froth and 
bubble, and the room filled with vapor 
so dense that we could scarcely see 
each other. 

We opened both doors to let as much 
of the steam as would find its way 
through them. Then, realizing that 
we were hungry, we broiled hunks of 
ham by holding them on sharpened 
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sticks before the fire, and we boiled 
eggs in the boiling sap. We were not 
expert cooks; the ham burned and 
grease dripping from it ruined the ap- 
pearance of our clother; but we enjoy- 
ed it as men and boys always enjoy 
food prepared in the open, however 
unappetizing it may appear. Through 
the afternoon we were kept busy skim- 
ming off the impurities which rose to 
the surface of the pan in the form of 
yellowish-white scum. The fire re- 
quired almost constant attention. To- 
ward twilight, we let the fire die down 
and made the rounds of the trees again. 
This time we found the buckets nearly 
full. 

That day was typical of many that 
followed. Each morning we left the 
village, carrying the ingredients of the 
noonday meal. At dusk each evening 
we returned with glowing accounts of 
the day’s activities. Sometimes we 
brought a can of syrup to prove that 
we were accomplishing something. 
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This did not happen often, however, 
for it takes a barrel of sap to make 
a gallon of syrup. When the flow was 


at its height, we besought our parents 
for permission to sleep at the sugar- 
house, so that we could boil day and 
night, but they were deaf to our en- 
treaties. “When you are a few years 
older, perhaps, but certainly not now,” 
was the invariable reply. 


Providentially, the flow of sap 
dwindled to the vanishing point at 
about the time that school reopened in 
April. We gathered in the buckets and 
spouts, cleaned the big pan and hogs- 
head and took our apparatus back to 
the village. The steers received little 
exercise .after that. Baseball and out- 
door games absorbed our interest. As 
soon as there was enough, we turned 
the animals out to pasture. By fall 
they were full-grown oxen, and as such 
were sold to farmers who could use 
them more profitably than we. 





“NEW HAMPSHIRE” 
By Frederick C. Robinson 


I long for old New Hampshire, 
The state I love so dear 
When spring is just a-coming 
Or the reddened leaves are sere. 
I long for old New Hampshire 
And her lovely crystal lakes 
When reflecting summer shadows 
Or the scene the winter makes. 
I long for old New Hampshire 
And the smell of pines in June; 
For the stretch of hills and woodlands, 
Her nights so clear by moon. 
I long for old New Hampshire, 
Her morning hours of calm, 
Her western hours of sunset, 
The evening’s dewy balm. 


I long for old New Hampshire 
And the villages I know; 

For a peep at Mt. Monadnock 
Or Ashuelot’s winding flow. 

I long for old New Hampshire 
And Connecticut’s swift flow, 

The farms along the valley, 
The homes of folks I know. 

I long for old New Hampshire 
And the place we call the Pines, 

To see where lies Lake Spofford 
And yon Ascutney climbs. 

I long for old New Hampshire, 
Her rocks and lakes and hills, 

Her shading pines and pastures 
Her streams and running rills. 
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COLOR 


By Millicent Davis Dilley 


The tulip tree and black oak—foliage thinned 
By autumn storms—show every wine-red-cup 
And tankard brimming and, while yielding up 
Their yellow wealth and ruby flame, the wind 
Spreads Persian rugs at foot of all the trees, 
While flocks of busy grackles shower down 
Ripe acorns, giving touches of rich brown 
To mingle with the gold of meadow seas. 


O tulip tree and black oak! by and by, 

In Life’s brown autumn-time when tempests rage, 
I shall remember you and I shall try 

To yield my wealth of color thus—to gauge 
And pour those precious drops that I may dye 

Rich Persian carpetings for silvered age. 


2 


You have not known what color is till you 
Have watched cream-crested emerald foam begin 
To pound red sands; till you have seen, through thin 
Gray haze, the cobalt, gentian, plum-duskblue 
Of southern seas and skies—the rose-blush hue 
Of wild crabapple bloom; till you have been 
At foot of some grand canyon, drinking in 
The myriad shades of mist and mountain dew. 


When it is time that I should cease to live 
And I, O Death! must heed at last your call, 
I shall be satisfied if you will give 
My soul just color—color—that is all! 
I want not either blackness or white light — 
I ask you only for a rainbowed night. 























New Hampshire Necrology 


HENRY F. MEARS 


Henry F. Mears of Nashua known 
throughout the state for years as “the 
champion fisherman of New Hamp- 
shire,” died Nov. 10, at Concord where 
he had been for several years because 
of poor health. 

For more than 50 years he was a 
resident of Nashua, where he was 
known to more residents probabiy than 
any other man, a friend of everybody, 
genial and good hearted. During the 
last 25 years he spent much of his time 
fishing the brooks and ponds of Hills- 
borough county. Rarely it was that he 
did not return with a good string. He 
knew and loved the waters of the 
county, more probably than any other 
resident and the wild flowers as well. 
When he returned from a fishing trip 
he always was loaded, besides his fish, 
with the flowers of the field. 

He learned the printer’s trade in the 
old Peterborough Transcript office, in 
his native town and came to Nashua as 
a bookbinder in the old Martin Van 
-Buren Greene original printer’s shop 
in Nashua. For many years he set 
type in the old Nashua Gazette office 
and was the dean of all the printers in 
Nashua. 

His home was at 24 Mulberry street 
Nashua and for many years it was 
known as the cleanest street in the city, 
solely due to the voluntary work of 
Mr. Mears, who went out early every 
suitable morning and cleaned the street 
from end to end. He made it the 
model street of the city. 


He was for years one of the most en- 
thusiastic members and workers of the 
Hillsborough County Fish and Game 
Protective association and was also one 
of the oldest members of Pennichuck 
lodge, I. O. O. F. He was born in 
Peterborough Oct. 4, 1845, son of the 
late Franklin and Eliza (Hazelton) 
Mears. He came to Nashua when a 
young man and resided there since. 


THOMAS E. PENTLAND 


Former Representative Thomas E. 
Pentland, proprietor of the Laton 
house of Nashua for the past 15 years, 
died Nov. 11, at Glencliff. 

Although holding but one pol- 
itical office while in Nashua, he made 
many friends and was recognized as 
one of the best from Nashua for the 
Legislature of 1923. He was also own- 
er of the Laton house. Many months 
ago he was stricken ill, and following 
a long stay in the hospital, went to the 
Glencliff home in the hope of recovery. 

Mr. Pentland was born in Winches- 
ter, on Feb. 3, 1871. 

While a resident of Concord, he was 
a member of the common council. 
Previous to coming to Nashua he was 
proprietor of the Belknap House at 
Lakeport, a charter member of the La- 
conia lodge of Elks, and captain of the 
Laconia Fire department, being widely 
known in the central part of the state. 


WALTER G. AFRICA 


Walter Greenland Africa, manager 
and treasurer of the Manchester Gas 
company, chairman of the Manchester 
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Water Board, eminent Mason devout 
churchman and _ sterling citizen of 
Manchester died Monday, Nov. 23 at 
his home, 764 Chestnut street, Man- 
chester at the age of 62 years. 


The intelligence of Mr. Africa’s 
death shocked business circles of Man- 
chester as few deaths have done in 
years. He was one of the most univer- 
sally esteemed citizens ever connected 
with the business, social and religious 
life of the community. It was known 
that he was in feeble health, but no in- 
timation of the seriousness of his con- 
dition was held by the public. 


Mr. Africa’s acquaintance with 
Manchester began in 1887, when he 
came here as an official of a new gas 
company, known as the People’s Gas 
Company. It absorbed the stock of 
the old Manchester Gas Light com- 
pany and has since been the sole man- 
ufacturer of illuminating gas in Man- 
chester. Mr. Africa had been its head 
and directing genius for 38 years. 


It was as a Mason of prominence 
that Mr. Africa was most widely 
known. In Masonic circles he poss- 
essed a national reputation. On Sept. 
16, 1913, he was made an honorary 
member of the Supreme Council of 33d 
degree Masons, of the Northern Mas- 
onic Jurisdiction of the United States 
of America, whose Grand East is Bos- 
ton. 


Three years later he was elected an 
active member of the Council to suc- 
ceed the late ex-Gov. John McLane, 
of Milford. In 1921 he was appointed 
illustrious deputy of the Council for 
New Hampshire, succeeding George 
W. Currier, M. D., of Nashua, dean of 
the Council, who resigned by reason of 
ill health. 


Mr Affrica’s associates were Dr. 
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George W. Currier of Nashua, and 
Harry M. Cheney of Concord. Each 
state is entitled to three members of 
the council except one. New York 
state has four members. 


Soon after coming to Manchester in 
1887, Mr. Africa joined Washington 
lodge. He passed through all of its 
chairs and was elected worshipful mas- 
ter. In 1921-22 he served as grand 
master of the Grand Lodge of Masons 
of New Hampshire. 


He was a member of Mount Horeb 
Royal Arch Chapter, No. 11, and of 
Adoniram Council, No. 3, Royal and 
Select Masters. 


He became a sir knight of Trinity 
Commandery, K. T., and in 1906-07 
was its eminent commander. In 1923 
he was elected grand commander of the 
Grand Commandery of New Hamp- 
shire, serving one year. He also was a 
member of Wildey lodge, No. 45, I. O. 
O. F. 


He was a past potentate of Bektash 
temple, Ancient Arabic Order, Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine, and past com- 
mander-in-chief of the New Hampshire 
Consistory, Scottish Rite, 33 degree. 
Last September Mr. Africa attended 
the annual meeting of the Supreme 
Council at Pittsburg. He encountered 
intense heat there and returned home 
much affected by it. Last December 
he had a siege of illness, which was 
then attributed to influenza. He was 
confined at home one month and from 
this attack never fully rallied. 


Politically, Mr. Africa was a staunch 
Democrat. He had been urged to al- 
low his name to be used in connection 
with the Democratic nomination as 
mayor of Manchester, but had stead- 
fastly refused to be considered a can- 
didate. He was devoted to business. 
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WILLIAM A. PLUMMER 


Associate Justice William A. Plum- 
mer of the New Hampshire Supreme 
Court, died at his home in Laconia, 
Nov. 29, after a brief illness. 

Justice Plummer, a 33rd degree 
Mason, was a past grand master of the 
Grand Lodge of Masons in New 
Hampshire and had served in the 
House of Representatives in the ses- 
sions of 1893 and 1907 prior to his ap- 
pointment to the Superior Court bench 
in that year. 

He was appointed to the Supreme 
Court in 1913. 

Born in Gilmanton December 2, 
1865, the son of Charles E. and Mary 
H. (Moody) Plummer, he received his 
educational training at Gilmanton 
Academy, Dartmouth College and the 
Boston University Law School. He 
was admitted to the New Hampshire 
bar July 26, 1899, after having read 
law with attorneys in New Hampshire 
and Boston. On Sept. 2, 1889, he be- 
came the law partner of Col. Stephen 
S. Jewett of Laconia and the law firm 
of Jewett and Plummer became one of 
the best known law firms in New 
Hampshire, the partnership continu- 
ing until his appointment to the Super- 
ior Court bench in 1907. 

A Democrat in politics, Justice 
Plummer was elected a delegate to the 
Democratic national convention of 
1896. He was for 19 years a member 
of the Laconia school board and for 16 
years its president. In addition to his 
Masonic affiliations, Justice Plummer 
was a member of the Knights of Pyth- 
ias, Elks and the Laconia Rotary club. 

He was a member of the New 
Hampshire Bar association, American 
Bar association, Belknap County Bar 
association and the New Hampshire 
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Historical society. For many years he 
was a director of the Laconia Board of 
Trade, president of the City Savings 
bank, and a director of the Laconia 
National bank, and for a number of 
years he was a director of the Laconia 
Building and Loan association. He 
was a member of the Congregational 
church of Laconia, and for many years 
was chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the church. 


HARTLEY L. BROOKS 


Hartley L. Brooks, member of the 
New Hampshire Senate from the 8th 
district and for the past 23 consecutive 
years moderator of the Claremont 
town meeting, died at his home in 
Claremont aftern a brief illness. I 
addition to his numerous political and 
civic offices, he was proprietor of the 
lower village pharmacy, which he had 
conducted for the past 50 years. 

Besides his wife, he leaves three 
sons, Dr. Robert H. and John C. 
Brooks of Claremont and Charles A. 
Brooks of Hampstead and two sisters 
Mrs. Charles N. Washburn of Clare- 
mont and Mrs. T. I. Brown of Pelham 
Manor, N. Y. 

He was born in Suncook, May 16 
1852, going to Claremont six years 
later and graduating from the local 
schools. He was prominent in civic 
affairs and was nominal leader of the 
Republican party in the town. 


FRED K. LONGLEY 


The death of Fred K. Longley oc- 
curred at his home Monday morning, 
Nov. 23, after a brief illness. In his 
death the town of Peterborough loses 
a staunch and loyal citizen, a man of 
exemplary character, of sterling qual- 
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ities and integrity and a true friend; 
always thoughtful and considerate of 
those with whom he was associated 
and of whom an ill word was never 
spoken. 

Mr. Longley was born on the old 
Dublin Road in what is now the Hemp- 
hill house, just below the late John Q. 
Adams’ place, August 31, 1856, son of 
Geo. H. and Sarah M. Kimball Long- 
ley. Practically his: whole life had 
been spent in Peterborough. In his 
young manhood he inculcated the hab- 
its of industry and responsibility, en- 
tering after finishing his education, the 
Marshall Nay Clothing store, which 
was located where the post-office now 
is, as clerk. Later he took the position 
as local station agent which he held 
for twenty years, resigning to more 
fully look after the store which he had 
purchased of Fred Tracy a few years 
previous and which Mrs. Longley was 
so successfully conducting. He was 
offered and strongly urged to accept a 
position in the Boston office of the B. 
& M. railroad, but declined it. During 
the twenty-seven years that the Long- 
ley store was conducted in town, it had 
the highest reputation; his gentle man- 
ner, modest demeanor won not only 
friends but made a flourishing business 
and it was with a real feeling of sad- 
ness that the numerous friends of Mr. 
and Mrs. Longley learned that were 
giving up the store July Ist of the pres- 
ent year. 

He had also been identified with 
most of the business concerns of the 
town, not only encouraging new indus- 
tries and enterprises, but giving liber- 
ally of his time and money in promot- 
ing them. He with George P. Farrar 
and Arthur H. Miller, owned the Pheo- 
nix Mill property which finally rever- 
ted to the Phoenix Mill Associates, and 
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for a time did much in encouraging the 
making of chairs in this mill. He was 
also identified in the Excelsior Mill 
at the North, the Shoe and Basket 
manufactories, the Peterborough Golf 
Club, being a member of the latter 
since its organization and one of the 
trustees who took over the lease from 
Mr. MacDowell in 1900. Also was a 
director of the First National Bank 
and Trustee of the Peterborough Sav- 
ings Bank and Trustee of Peterbor- 
ough Hospital, devoting much of his 
time and energies for their betterment, 
and Town Auditor for many years. 
Was chairman of the building commit- 
tee of the First National Bank which 
was completed on Grove street about 
a year ago. Mr. Longley was a mem- 
ber of Altemont Lodge, A. F. & A. M., 
and Themis Chapter, Order of the 
Eastern Star. 
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TO MONADNOCK | 


THE RECORDS OF A MOUNTAIN IN 
N. H. THROUGH THREE 
CENTURIES. 


‘fA book which will be dear to 
the hearts of the muititude that 
knows this Mountain.’’ 

John Clair Minot, 
The Boston Herald. 


‘“*An excellent piece of work.’’ 
Robert M. McCurdy, 
N. H. State Librarian. 


Sent post free on receipt of $2.50 
H. C. NUTTING, Ashburnham, Mass. 














Whatever 
Your 
Question 


Be it the pronunci- 


ation of vitamin .or \ 
marquisette or soviet, the spelling of 
puzzling word—the meaning of overhead, 
novocaine, this 


etc., ‘*Supreme Authority’’ 


WEBSTER’ 

NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
contains an accurate, final answer. 407,000 
Words. 2700 pages. 6000 illustrations. Reg- 
ilar and India Paper Editions. Write for 
specimen pages, prices, etc. FREE Pocket 
Maps if you name The Granite Monthly. 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass, 

















